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\ ABSTRACT F oe 
, This paper addresses three considerations for 
curriculum change: a definition of curriculum which considers 
learning environments, a set of premises to assist in curriculum~ 
planning, and suggest2d curricular priorities. The firs+ section 
discusses various dimensions of curriculun, including expressed, 
implied, and emergent (described in more detail in SO 011 675). The 
second section identifies premises.which can help curriculum 
developers identify priorities: 1) the social system of the school 
discourages change, Q&) teacher interactions with learners are 
> influenced by unnecessary regularities, 3} monolithic school 
environments discriminate against students who differ from the 
gajority, 4) marginal students as well as marginal +eachers can 
~ provide important information on curriculum improvement, 5) 
cooperation between parents and teachers affects the attitudes of 
pupils toward learning, 6) the principal is a key leader for 
initiating curriculum change, and #7 fhe-teacher must ultimately 
decide how curriculum improvements are put into practice. The third 
section discusses priorities for curriculum change. Suggested 
priorities include educational change at the state and national 
levelS, research to determine positive effects of. the school 
environment, analysis of relationships between students and teachers, 
creation of multiple-envirqnment schodls, and development of 
instruments for measuring student perceptions. (KC) 
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Views from the Margins: Practical Premises 
and Modest Priorities for Curriculum Improvement 

Curriculumsrefoyms of the past decade were filled with promise 
and potential; some materialized but many went hollow when it came to 
results.! Experience shows us that reforms seem to crystallize by 
interlocking with the "system" of the school, and the original coherence 
_and substance they once possessed is absorbed by layer upon layer of 
revision. The wizardry of the ongoing nature of the school wins out 
over the substance of the reforms and the will. of ‘the reformers. Wit- 
ness, for example, that the roars of educators who called for curriculum 
changes during the 1960's and early 1970's are now softened to mere 
whispers by the persistent organizational structure and "ways ef doing 
thidgs" that too often permeate our educational institutions. 

Further, educators who a eer schools and classrooms 
to implement curriculum changes know how easy it is to wind-up on the 
naraine=aianated and disconnected from the very settings they desire 
to improve. It is odd. Many of the same conditions that force students 
to the margins and hinder their learning also place on the fringes 
those educators who seriously challenge the existing state of order. 
The dynamics of marginality are made even more perplexing when the cur- 
riculum reforms that were being attempted, but never took hold, are 
advanced as reasons for the present weaknesses of our schools. th this 
trig fashion, attention is directed away from continuing-practices that 
perpetuate what already exists. The conditions that force students and 
educators alike to the margins- become camouflaged, and prevailing en- 
vironments in schools and classrooms are not considered as starting 


points for improving curriculum. 
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We believe it is time to attend to the miliue of the school. In 
this paper, curriculum research and practice are considered from a 
broader, environmentalist perspective. We work from a perspective 
consisting ‘mostly of views from the margins. By identifying with | 
these views, we try to tap the desire and consciousness that is so 
necessary for constructive change. Also, by attending to the margins 
we are less likely to become bound by a way of thinking that simply 
accepts regularities of schooling as necessities for education. 
The purpose of. this paper is three-fold. First, we advocate, 
a definition of chericulum as environments ‘for learning. Second, 
a set of premises are stated to assist in the formulation of future 
curriculum priorities. Finally, each premise is elaborated and emerging, 
priorities are suggested. These priorities indicate, in part, what we ts 4 
believe are necessary directions for researching the complex character - 
of learning environments, understanding how the school and classroom | 
context can be improved, and implementing ae that will increase 
‘compatibility between the curriculum and the people who live and learn 
in the school environment. ; | i 
( Pd 3 
CURRICULUM AS ENVIRONMENTS FOR LEARNING 
. Commonly, educational environments are evaluated or researched 
as if they consisted of discrete treatment variables (methods, materials, 
procedures, classroom organizational patterns ) that are designed to . ~ 
produce specifically desired results (incredqged achievement, attendance, 
attitudes) with the greatest efficiency and ecdnomy. This input- 


environment-output model assumes that purpose precedes and continuously 


defines activity. According to this way of thinking, goals are formulated 
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and made precise; specific treatment activities to achieve these pur- 
poses are designed and “mplemented: and the relative attainment of 
purposes is evaluated. A treatment is considered successful if those 

- who receive it score higher than those who do not—other things being 
equal. Applied to efforts to reform curriculum, the routoennnonnent: 
output approach leads to ‘ni Overreliance on linear, Research Develop- 
ment and Diffusion strategies or accountability plans.? Curriculum Fi 
changes, based on this model, result in the adoption of’ a pre-planned | 
programor treatment shown to have been effective in some, remote situa- 

, tion. ; 

_As Goodlad notes, the more. sharp?y. defined the enterprise or 
sckibity, and the more readily it can be separated or observed in 
isolation from other phenomena, ‘the more useful the input-environment- 
output model and its many relatives will be as a guide to curriculum 
etice 8 ‘However, efforts at curriculum change based on this input- 
output perspective of environment typically falter on several serious 
shortcomings of the model. A brief summary of these shortcomings is 
necessary before a more comprehensive meaning of environment is advanced — 

~ to guide euneleitar practice. . 

First, educational situations are characterized by numerous 
relevant parameters, presenting too many interacting variables to enable 
the effects of discrete treatments to be realistically assessed. Second, 
as Pace puts it, another vice of the input-output model is that it makes 
some obvious environmental influences impossible to demonstrate, parti- 
cularly in situations where the relationship between input variables 


(like high SAT scores) and output variables (like high GRE scores) are 


OT 


as 


~ highly correlated and can lead to the statistically logical conclusion 
that even the concentrated impact of a college environment like Yale's . 
really did not affect the scholastic potential of its students. For 
the environmental ‘impact £6 be demonstrated, the lowest scores on 
the SAT would have to become the highest scores on the GRE, ahd vice 
versa. + Third, curriculum evaluation designs assume that innovatory 
‘programs undergo little or no change after implementation begins. In 
practice, the opposite is USBR I true. Few curriculum innovations 
"introduced into a-school environment are ever implemented as cones tue 
and most undergo constant /revision. If this is; so, the discrete impact 
of environmental crewtnents is blurred, and a more eruittul line of 
inquiry would probe the relationship between the innovation and the 
rest of the environment, rather than the relationship betveeh the inno- 
vation and the outcome variables. Finally, the input-output approach 
limits dl view of environment to one dimension—the intended or expressed 
purpose we reduces the scope of curriculum to .its influences on 
quantitative outcome data-gathered by objective means. This reductionist 
tendency discourages the collection of the concerns or questions of 
participants, and is utdinately suitable for hierarchical organizations 
where curriculum programs and practices can be decided externalty. 
A narrow, one-dimensional regard for educational environment has 
resulted from an over-extension of the input-environment-output re- 
search and evaluation model. Instead, a broader vision of educational 
environment is needed to facilitate curriculin improvement in the’ 
‘practical realities of schools. To this end, we advance the:following 


. View of educational environments, and define curriculum in this 


environmental context. 
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Learning environments consist of a variety of intellectual, social 
and physical dondbeions and happenings that influence individual be- 
havior. Simply stated, the learner is exposed to a network of forces 
that interact in complicated ways to produce, in each classroom and 
school, a uniqué pattern of circumstances. Analyzing the role of 
r shy iromettt in selecting and shaping behavior, many: writers have defined 
environment as a powerful determinant. | 

The environment, is recognized as a complex system of 
situational determinants that exert an influence upon participating 
individuals. These forces may be factors of social, physical, 
and intellectual significance. Anastasi, in an analysis of the role of 
environment in behavior, defines such determinants as direct influences 
resulting in behavioral change.° Bayley,® Bloom,’ Pace,® Stern, 9 and 
others also view environment as a powerful determinant of behavior. 
Bloom characterizes environment as follows: | 

We recat the environment as a network of forces 
and factors which surround, engulf, and play upon 
the individual. Although some individuals may 
resist this network, it will only-be the extreme 
and rare individuals who can completely avoid or 
escape from these forces. The environment is a 


shaping and reinforeing force which acts upon 
the individual. ¥0 


‘“ by 


The conceptualization of environment used: in the present DeDeE 
is based upon the assumption that behavior is a function of the trans- 
actional relationship between the individual and his or her. environ- 
ment. As Dewey describes, learning is dependent on experience.!! He 
further suggests that the nature and quality of .educational exper- 
iene are largely determined by the characteristics of the learners' 


environment. Many theories of behavior support the feasibility of 
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this assumptioriy as do a, series of studies in methodological assess- 
ment Be pencenai tty by Stern, Stein, and Bloom.}2 By viewing the 
environment in terms of those aspects which.are significant for the 
determination of behavior, it is possible to extract and classify 
important portions of the environment in which the individual lives/. 
Murray suggests that if an individual believes that a portion of 

the environment signifies a certain thing, it will be this /perception 
that will determine his or her behavior. In other words, / the individ- | 


ual's perceptions of the environment serve as themajor determinants 
of behavior. }3 | 


The operant assumption in this broader approach to{the meaning 

of educational dy iesiaanes holds that behavior in school is a function 
of the relationship between the individual and the school surroundings. 
In contrast to eaatia educational environment in terms of its products, 
here the quality of the experience, including the nature of the 
learner's effort, is the central concern. 

| In short, just as the environment acts on the individual, the 
individual and the group are also acting to shape and reinforce the 
Surroundings to create contexts for their own behavior. As stimulus- 
seekers, humans choose and anticipate which features of the environment 
to respond to, and thus contribute to the settings which determine their 
actions. Educational environments are created by ourselves and others, 
and thus can be changed. For this reason alone, the relationship of an 
individual or group with the environment are a productive topic of 
study. For example, the learners or teachers on the Faraine ae a 
school, who experience their school surroundings and activities as 


blocking or refuting their attempts to learn or teach, are a key data 
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source for understanding ways that the environment might be changed. 
In sum,. an educational environment consists of external conditions, 
process and forces which interact with an individual's percestual 
sytem, purposes and personal history to create ongoing experiences 
far hae Andiviauals | 

However, not ali of the school's environment is considered 
curriculum. Rather »«ye reserve the term "curriculum" for both external 
and perceived conditions that have been deliberately shaped to create — 
a context for learning. Freud's dictum, "where id is, let ego be," 
urged his patients to seize hold of the impulsive, contradictory and 
irrational mix of pressures ruling their lives. In an analogous way, 
we urge "where unexamined environment is, let curriculum be" to suggest 
that curriculum is the conditions for learning that result From the 
participative process of constructing and reconstructing the school 
milieu. 


When we nudge this general definitign of curriculum a bit more ; a 
into practical school settings, we find that curriculum conditions 
are characterized by three interrelated dimensions: the expressed, ' 


the implied and the emergent. Fi . 


The Expressed Dimension ' << 
This dimension of curriculum is a written statement expressed ui 


in terms of intended learning objectives, learning opportunities, a 
sequence of content and evaluation procedures. The expressed dimension 
is the course of study or the syllabus, an acknowledged plan stating 


what is to be learned and describing how to teach and evaluate. 


The Implied Dimension 


‘ This dimension of curriculum consists of implied messages re- 
ceived by learners from the physical, social and WkeTiecta environ- 
ment of the school. Similar to what is known as the hidden circulum, 
this dimension includes the unstated and unplanned hints given off by 
the rules and traditionsyembedded as regularities in the Ongoing way 
éf life in a school and its classrooms. Also, the ‘riiaed dimension 
refers to unintended learning that results because of what is included 
or omitted in the content that is taught. The conditions of the 
implied are further spelled out in those actions of students and 
a adults which are only rarely verbalized or explained. The fmptied 


dimension is critical because the learners' perceptions of the condi- 


- tions that make up the habitat of the school and classroom result in - 
a personal view that influences either positive or. negative learning. 
’ ~The Emergent Dim | 
<a ge ension 


This~dimension of curriculum includes the ongoing alterations, 
‘adjustments and additions that are made in the expressed and implied 
curriculum in order to insure harmony between the uniqueness of the 
individual learner and the character of the curriculum. The emergent 

serves as a corrective measure to smooth out: and put the expressed 
sand implied parts of the-curriculum in ltne with each other and with 
learners. In other words, the emergent dimension intervenes when 
“s there are excessive gaps between learners and the curt cult 
iM ee aa Deliberately constructed environments for léarning,. then, 


<a 
_ take into account three related dimensions of curriculum.!* While 


the expressed curriculum is traditionally the most prominent, in the 
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present definition it is primarily the initial dimension or starting 
foint. fmavavern: Mts SUBD a Ole are felt and its purposes subtly 
altered. Then, the emergent dimension takes precedence, calling for 
teacher decisions that correct the disconnection between expressed 

and implied curriculuf or between the curriculum and the perceptions 
of the learner. 

In short, our definition of curriculum as environments for 
learning shifts research and evaluation efforts to improve curriculum 
away from the one-dimensional, input-environment-output way of thinking 
and opens a multi-dimensional perspective on school practice. From 
: this perspective, a set of premises can now be advanced to assist in 

the formulation of future priorities for curriculum improvement. 
‘PREMISES 
1. The social system of the school dis€ourages change -and 
innovation in order to maintain the prevailing nature of 
the institution. 
2. Teacher interactions with learners are influenced by 
unnecessary regularities—routine or habitual ways. of 
- organizing and conducting classroom activities—that 
are seldom identified, discussed or changed. 

3. Monolithic’ school environments tend to force to the 

margins especially those ents who differ from the 
majority student populatign, thereby perpetuating dis- 


criminatory inequities baSed on race, sex, and social 
class background. 


4. Teachers and students who are » forced to the margins of 
school life can provida important information about how 
to improve curriculum tecause they experience on a daily’ 
basis the environmental constraints that refute their 

_efforts to teach or learn. © 


5. Cooperation and collaboration between parents and teachers 
affects the attitudes of pupils toward learning and are 
important factors in improving educational environments 1 eo 
both the home and school. 
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6. The principal within the. single school, is a key leader for 
initiating and facilitating efforts. to change curriculum and 
improve learning environments. 

7. Classroom teachers ultimately decide the ways .in which cur- 
‘riculum improvements are- put into practice because they are 
closest to the problems and progress of curriculum imple- 
mentation and are in the best position to create remedies 
for perceived deficiencies. 

A premise, as considered above, is a preliminary assertion about 
the practical nature of school environments that, if accepted, leads co 
to further judgments about appropriate action by educators. A premise 
serves aS a mainspring for one or more priorities. A priority is a 
description of urgent ‘future action that should be taken by specific 

: oe 
individuals or groups in order to bring about the improvement implied 
in the complementing premise. Clearly, not all premises implied by a 
wider meaning of educational environment can be included here. Instead, 
we have selected pertinent premises related’ to preparing the school 
environment for improvement by making it more responsive tothe 
perceptions and needs of students and teachers on its margins. 
Similarly, not all priorities flowing from each premise will be sug- , 
gested. Rather, priorities related to curriculum inquiry, policy, 
planning, and implementation are emphasized. These premises and 


priorities together establish one possible framework for curriculum 


research and.practice in the next decade. 


PREMISES AND: PRIORITIES 
Each premise about the practical conditions in learning environ- 
ments is now listed and explained. A modest set. of priorities is 


then suggested. The priorities are general enough so that they are 


ie 


sensitive to the context of a particular schoo}; school syste, or 
educational agency yet specific enough so that they point clear 
directions for possible action. . 
Hands 1 — The soctal system of the sehoot dtscqurages 
change and innovation in order to maintain 
. : : the prevatling nature of ‘the: tnstitutton. 
Each schgol refines through the years an ‘etaborate, precariously 
balanced set of norms and expectations that! are considered to be. 
“necessary f ¥ the life of thé institution. To maintain order and a 
Nhe sense of purpose, the intitutton estabtishes limits to the behavior 
of participants, and uses deviant or atypical behavior as an opportunity » 
for publicizing and reinforcing its rules. The "system" of tradition 
and procedures is frequently eee by participants in a way that 2 
; ‘ 0 scures, many times unwittingly. the range of possibilities that * 
@ are actually dvatlanie ‘For “example, ‘the tendency to ankicpate 
y pat from the system mS ehraeritt of many principats and is t 


/ used to prevent teachers from trying what is considered to fe an 


/ fr, 
ri : unusual approach. Werk jin ‘such settings can 1 gradually lead to 
ha 3 a Na oa ne) » ed 
2 acceptance of the limits, ae of comp! ance limiting «the ability 
’ : to imagine feasible alterndti 


. 


socialization tendency. of schoo} 18 one ‘reason a recent Rand Corpor- 


ai the status quo. Perhaps this 
ation ‘report ‘examining a Banple of 293 Jocal projects supporting edu- 
“cational change concluded that the longer a teacher had taught the 
less likely was the project to. achieve its goals, and the less likely 

a was the project to improve student " formance. 15 

ae dae et shelal “environnents are self-regulating ina way that inhibits 


go ae change. See Ta ees ‘through years of coping within schools, educators 
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can grow gradually less capable of defining problems as results of 


familiar organizational processes. Instead, problematic situations 


are viewed as someone's fault. Rather than thoroughly analyzing the - 


contenxt in which a problem occurs, educators are too often content 
with’ inquiry processes that shut down once a Scapegoat is found. - 

When this type of constrained analysis reigns, decision-making is 
governed by efforts to avoid personal conflict. Simply put, 

problem solving comes to a standstill because no one wants to become . 
the scapegoat. In such immobilized environments, conflict is seen as 
the. only avenue to curriculum change, and conflict avoidance with its 
indifference and lack of commitment becomes a realistic way of life 
for many administrdtors and teachers. a! 


The. following five priorities chart a future course for creating- 


7 $ , ® .; % 
~ school settings more responsive to curriculum reconstruction. 


e@ Educators and legislators at the. Federal bevel should : 
develop policy that deemphasizes perfecting educational 

, products and stresses a concern for'‘creating a capacity 
for change within school districts and single schoots. 

e State departments of education should cease placing re- 

- quirements on schools, such as over-restrictive guidelines. 
for the distribution. of resources or criteria for minimum 
competency tests. Rather, state departments should serve 
as an instrument to enhance the capacity of the. school to 
improve curriculum. One responsibility of the state 
department of education would be the collection and dis- 
semination of information about the academic progress of ~ 
learners in school districts and single schools. This 
information would be provided at the request of the local 
secret ae agency to assist in curriculum Seer Ne -making. 

‘ a Pia 
‘ -@ Curricutum scholars should conduct reserach that identifies 
condjtions within school systems, schools and classrooms | 


that-have a positive or negative effect on the successful. — . 


development, implementation,~ and cc contfitation of desired 
curriculum programs. 
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@ Characteristics of the school environment that are already 
having a positive effect on learning should be used by 
school staffs as starting points for expanding curriculum 
effectiveness. The thought here is that by starting with 
a..positive base, it is more likely that plans for change 
‘will. be successful. _ 


@ School staffs should identify and name the conditions in the 
school setting that hinder their-effectiveness as teachers ; 
‘and-administrators. Elimination of these conditions can help 
to make the school setting more supporting for the accomp]ish- 
ment of priorities for curriculum change. 


x 
Premise 2 — Teacher interactions with learners are influenced’ 
. by unnécessary regulari ties—routine or habitual 
o procedures for organizing and conducting elassroom - 
activittes—that are seldom tdentified, discussed 
or changed. 

If an audit of classroom practices could be conducted that asked 
(ihxzero-based budget language ) for a thorough justification: of each 
practice, the: auditor might well uncover a myriad of questionable 
activities. For example, the -relation between teachers and pupils 
‘is characteristically one in which pupils ask very few. questfan but 
give many answers. Would this practice stand up to a tough auditor's 
informed questions about cognitive development? Furthermore, between 
the ages of six and eighteen, for up to an hour every school day, 
most students are expected to Vearn to use nnbeve: Could a regularity 
with this heavy time investment expect to receive an , budget 
: allocation. after questions were raised about the aptinium developmental 
periods. for teaching mathematics ina cbncentrated form? ‘Should 


primary school boys and girls live up-on opposite sides of the .room? 


a Should Targe groups of divergent individuals be expected to master a 


fairly rigid: amount of subject matter in the same period of time? 


If our fictional auditor decided tno" to these and ather such questions, 


“Ths 


awareness of the instructional regularities that pervade the school 
day: would increase. 
Critical awareness of the routine, habit-forming quality of 
~ organizational behavior, particularly witht bureaucracies, is neces- 
“sary before lasting improvements are possible in these inStitutions. 
As Dewey notes, habits can be defined in terms of characteristic 
interactions between a person and an environment, and growth and 
learning are closely related to the continual foviatiGns practice, 
interruption, and reorganization of habitual behavior. !6 Any attempt | 
to introduce a change into the school faces some existing regularity— 


7 behavioral or programmatic. The overt regularities that. can be seen 


¥ 5 F oof ‘ 
in the classroom reflect covert principles and theories held by 
teachers and students about their roles in school. Teachers and stu- 
dents need to become more like auditors, because by surfacing the 
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covert assumptions supporting unnecessary regularities, they challenge 


at 


and revise habitual. and comfortable roles that no longer stimulate 


+ 
learning. ‘: 
’ To move beyond unquestioned assumptions and Shea ReaDTE class- 
room pa ane the following four priorities are advanced for cuerieuian 
; development and implementation. 
ery oe @ Teachers should hold cehiadified dialogues with their 


colleagues to raise to a conscious level the identi- _ 
fication .of proper and improper curriculum regular- 
ities in the school that guide their behavior bad 

, they interact with students. 


@ Teachers and staff development aTanners should analiee: 

5 a the habitual character of relationships among students. 
To and teachers in school, and conduct inservice activities 
a that-help teachers and administrators-develop more 

‘effective partnerships for curriculum change. Speci- 
fically, staff development. can help educators understand 
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that better curriculum implies changed behavior for 
teachers and administrators—how they work with other’ 
educators, how they participate in school decisions, 
how they communicate with parents ‘and how they facili- 
tate learning with students. 


Schools of education should reestablish demonstration 
schools to show how to involve teachers in curriculum 
development and. how to implement and sustain desired 
curriculum practices. The demonstration school would 
be a bridge for linking the talents and resources of 
the university to the public schools and vice versa. 


Researchers should shift the emphasis away from 
investigations that concentrate on the influence of 
single student variables on learning outcomes, toward 
research about understanding the complex environmental 
factors that foster learning.in schools and classrooms. 


. Premisé 3 — Monolithte school environments tend to force 
to the margins especially .those students who 
dtffer from the majority student population, 
thereby perpetuating discriminatory inequtttes 
based on race and social class background. 


The repeated failure of many school environments to connect in a 


productive way with minority and poor students is familiar, disquieting 


evidence of the need for constructing more responsive curriculum. In 
part, the minimum competencies cpGenenh had its, initial impetus in the 
mounting public concern that poor and minority youth (as well as in- 
creasingly numbers of white middle-class students ) were leaving high 
school with inadequate skills. At the same time, the complexity of 


the economy was reducing the number of unskilled jobs available and 


‘raising the educdtional standards necessary for entry. to other level 


positions. Despite public concern, the competencies approach runs the 


. risk of certifying the failure of these students, by. emphasizing the 
development of tests: whose resiits assign these students to remedial 


groups | or other peripheral positions in the academic ‘life of the 
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school. Monolithic school environments too often establish ability 


groupings that, once set, make yertical or lateral mcvement among 


" groups difficult. - 


Before any program focusing on deficits can answer the academic 


* and social needs of their target ‘student population, a curriculum must 


be implemented to permit all students to share common learning exper- 
iences, and to insure selected individuals a special place in flexible, 
temporary groupings for remedial assistance and supplemental enrichment. 
The distinction, then, between labelled groups sKould diminish because 


all stusenis have been appreacned with tne ongoing attention necessary 
Bel a yee, -? 


for matching Tearing environments to their academic and personal needs. 

’ The following thre priorities move the school closer to realizing. 
a curriculum that responds “to strengths and weaknesses of students 
without consigningsthem to groups that stigmatize. 


8 iesearaberé and practitioners should develop and demonstrate 
ways to-use curriculum as a means tor accumpi isniny racial 
and social class integration in schools. Criteria for 

sé grouping students should .be developed to insure students 
are not consigned to segregated positions in desegregated 
schools. In4this way attentign can be given to spelling 
out the specific differences between school desegregation 
and school integration. It is here in the iSsues of inte- 
gration where curriculum reform will ‘serve as an instrument 

for social ‘change. . 


e ie laetoni arfd teachers should work fogether to create multiple- 
environment-schools that consist of a variety of settings de- 
signed to match social and intellectual conditions to the 
learning -styles of -students.- The multiple-environment-school 
would be built én the-idea that all. students have strengths » 
’ and weaknésses, and the distinct yet interrelated settings 
exist to stretch the strengths and correct the weaknesses. 


e Henbere of: the business communéty and education policy makers 
at the federal level ‘should join to make sure that young people 
and\, dults who do not have literacy skills are provided an \ 
“sppo ortunity” for learning to read, write, and compute. The 
workplace would be used for reaching people who were pre- 
viously alienated: from schools and who . did not learn basic 
Sompeiencses ; , 
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Premise 4 — Teachers and students who are forced to the 
margins of school life can provide important 
information about how to improve curriculun ‘ 
because they expertence on a daily basts the” 
‘environmental constraints that refute their ' 
efforts to teach or learn.. 
Individuals who disconnect where others thrive are typically 
viewed by the schools as "problem: people," difficult students and 
7 
teachers. Educators often flinch from open communication with these 
marginal people whose dissatisfactions, probing’ questions, and obvious 
discomfort challenge existing practices. Instead of exploring concerns 
of marginal people, school staffs respond to the challenge with well- 
meaning attempts to ease these individuals back into compliance with 
the organizational structures that drove them to the fringes in the 
first place. Although such practices may temporarily squelch the per- 
ceived disturbance, they also close.off an opportunity 6*imprd¥e%the  ‘%:. 
school. ape os: 2 
A shift in perspective is needed. The difficulties OF marginal 


jf - 


: ehaiedies and teachers arise in a major way from interaction between / 


individuals and the school environment, and not from the person alon i 
Increased understanding of marginal Situations provides information i 
decisions. to adjust the curriculum ane restore the interest and mot iva- 
tion of the disconnected nersont. 


Educators can start to better connect schools and people by con- 


N 


sidering the following three: priorities. 


@ Researchers should develop techniques and instruments for . 

_ collecting and analyzing perceptions of st(idents arid teachers’ 
toward conditions ‘in'schools. ~further, jincreased’ attention - 
can be given to research studies designed to understand the 

. links among environment, perceptions and behavior in schools 
and Plas ereims: 
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@ Teachers should identify students who are alienated by 
the school, and determine their perceptions about specific 
conditions in schools and classrooms that force them to 
the margins. This information can be used to make decisions 

‘ about the development of new curriculum and the alteration | 
of existing curriculum so that the connection between ‘Students 
and schools can be restored. 


@ Researchers and practitioners should work to reconceptual ize 
the meaning of curriculum so that it reflects the practical 


“yeality teachers and students face in the process of instruc- 
tion and learning. 


Premise 5 — Cooperation and collaboration between parents 

and teachers affects the attitudes of pupils 
. toward learning and are tmportant factors 
improving educattonal environments in both the 

v home and school. 

Despite a keen awareness of the influence of home environments, 
educators have not: fully explored means. by which parents and teachers 
can support each other in their efforts to provide quality learning 
experiences. We recognize that when the home and school environment 
are appropriately combined and supportive, learning is likely to be 
most powerful. We also-believe that when the two settings are in con- 
flict or out of sync, contradictory messages are likely-to be received 
by learners, and what is learned in one place is stifled or unlearned” 
in another. Continuation of a lack of harmony between the home and 
school can no lofiger be explained away. We myst now do more to make 


it possible for the parent and the teacher to influence the conditions 


‘existing -in both places. 


Parents and teachers rarely have direct knowledge of CONTE TONG 
in each other's done What they do learn is selectively sported 
by a sometimes uneasy intermediary (the principal, the student) or com- 


municated at stressful moments of crisis. Other opportunities for . 
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dialogue can be created. Even when there are differences in perceptions 
among parents and teachers, the interface should be used as A sign to 
begin careful and sensitive collection of further information about | 
the learners. The interface can also serve as a warning system for 
altering the habitat of the home, the school, or both. 
To ereourade collaborative and cooperative action, two priorities 
suggested for consideration. Ja 


@ Parents and teachers should work to establish procedures to 
Share information about the progress and setbacks students 

/are having in their learning. Parents can inform teachers 
about how their children learn best, special interests, cog- 
nitive and affective strengths and deficiencies, attitudes 
toward learning and school, positive or negative changes in 
behavior at home, and so on. Teachers can provide parents 
with information about their child's academic and personal 
successes and failures at school, teacher and student plans 
for correcting deficiencies, behaviors parents can reinforce 
at home and so on. By sharing such information it is possible 
to better insure that home and school environments are appro- 
priately combined to provide support for learning. 


@ Teachers and adminjstrators should design and implement pro- 
grams to inform parents of young children about practical steps | 
they can take to build a physical, social, and intellectual 
home environment that is likely to encourage learning. Parents 
would receive assistance from the school system that would 
help them to understand stages of development of children, and 
to discover useful ways to asstst students to solve aCAOENTC 
‘and social problems. . 


Premise 6 — The principal, within the single school, isa . 
key leader for inittating and facilitating efforts: 
to change curriculum and prove Learning envitron- 
ments . 


The improvement, of curriculum is difficult to "achieve within 


striictura) constraints of the typical “school. However , he princtpal 


be 


is in f salient position to provide leadership that over lomes. the 


constraints and fosters cooperation among the teachers. In other words , 


the leadership style of the principal can influence the ambience of the 


» 
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school. Teachers look to the principal for support in their efforts 
to reform curriculum, they expect the principal to clear the way for 
improvement of the learning environment. The principal sets the tone, 
and it can be said that so goes the principal so goes the school. 

The position of the principal in the school setting aneides 
opportunities and responsibilities for initiating improvement in 
several ways. First, as the primary spokesperson to the surrounding 
community, the principal can place curriculum concerns on the public 


agenda. Second, as chief.link to the central office, the principal is 


‘able to establish and maintain channels of communication between the 


a ; 
schoo] staff and members of the larger system. In this role, the 


principal brings Claragysbath to policy’ and school needs. Also, 


ye, ‘Arde a XN 


it 
‘within the school setting it is ene pened pal who has the total per- 


“spective dfgcurriculum concerns which are common to all teachers and 


hassvoomNand which are sfeeial to a particular group or individual. 
This panoramic scene helps the principal to garner resources of the 
entire school court by and bring them to bear on the development and 
impTementation, of plans to improve the learning environment. The 


leadership of the principal in this action situation and its impact 


~ on faculty morale and performance IS -CVuCia |: Finally, once the pro- 


cess of curriculum change. has DeMUIs the principal is in a unique 
position for intHiatine Sta?t-daveloument programs ‘that are sensitive 


to ene needs of the teachers rather than aN use of ~canned® 


programs, that may not be appropriate for the immediate situation. 


Changes: in curriculum are an IMPS OTA part of the improvement - 


of learning environments. Princ{pals are ‘the gatekeepers for action, 


as 7 er ; x ra 7 - ‘ 
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but they alone cannot bring about curriculum development and imp]ementa- 
tion.» Without their leadership, however, curriculum change and the 
resulting improvement of learning environment is simply not likely to 
happen. 

Four sriuptbies that consider policies and plans within the 
Single school’ are suggested. 


e Central office administrators Should establish policy for 
developing and implementing curriculum on an individual 
school bdsis. The intention would be for curriculum to 
be improved school by school according to the character of 
each setting. The school as a unit for change would be a 
starting point. 

@ Principals should develop plans for curriculum improvement 
that emphasize collaboration among the participants of the 
school rather than outside intervention as the stimulus and 
gious to change. 


e one improvement plans developed by principals ‘should 
take on a problem solving approach that identifies local 
school needs and. then seeks solutions by involving? the 
school staff. Such internal plans and procedures insure that 
curriculum improvement efforts do not simply make teachers 
aware of new curriculum products; packaged to appear-as con- 
venient, "hot" answers to problems that have not yet been 
identified, examined ane uncerstaad. 


-@ Principals should arrange for inservice staff development 
programs. that enable teachers to grapple with “problems that 
emerge as they go about the process of curriciilum change. 
Too often staff development programs either:treat issues 
before they are recognized as problems or stress issues. that 
are not problems in the practical setting of the school. 


Premise 7 — Classroom teachers ultimately decide the ways in 
which curriculun improvements are put into practice 
because they are closest to-the problems and. pro- 

1 grace. of curriculwn implementatio& and are in the 
st postition to Cae: remedies for perceived 
- defictencies. 


Changes in curriculum are an important part of any strategy for 


school improvement. Yet, curriculum programs prepared by’experts-who 
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are outside the ongoing life of the school often lack the backing -of 
teachers and seldom produce the desired changes originally anticipated. 
Experience hee us that unless teachers support the new curriculum 
it will be no more effective than that which previously existed. 
eutriculan does not take hold if it is packagéd and imposed on 
teachers. Rather, effective implementation demands teacher involve-. 
ment. in decision-making. The decisions are based on close observations 
and careful analyses of students. It is this primary source of aes 
that gives direction to curriculum implementation and improvement 


“ 


within the school. 2 
The external experts who prepare and package curriculum frequently 

do Wetine objectives and often make use of learping specialists who 

are familiar with human growth and development. Their good intentions, 

however, cannot translate to a school if the Staff has not gone through 

their own internal process of determining what is important for the - 


_studénts they serve. If a driver is indifferent about safety and the 


way a car operates, the. purchase of a newer car will not produce a 


* ed 


better driver. 
The. curriculum must_be more than the acquisition of a sequenced 
set -of objectives: stated in behavioral terms. There aré many schools 
with marvelously elaborate syllabi. eae and pages of stenciled 
“print. ‘do. not a. curriculum make. “Teachers Goncerned about purposes and 


conditions for learning make a curriculum fonething other than a series 


i of. static exercises that are only occasional ly meaningful for the | 


students. involved. ; e ’ 
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Procedures for implementing curriculum need to respond to the 
dynamics of the classroom and to be flexible enough to incorporate 
experiences, weaknesses and talents the students bring to the learning 
environment. Offen it is difficult to judge when curriculum change _ 
is straying too far from the practical. It is at this key point: that 
teachers are a must; they use their decision-making abilities to 
alter preconceived structures and to incorporate ideas that emerge 
as the curriculum starts to mesh with the students. 

The curriculum of a school, then, is greater than the sum of its 
parts. «It is an entity that has a personality of its own. Ignoring 
, this’ factor is a major reason why curriculum programs implemented from 
without often fail. Laying a curriculum developed by outsiders onto 
a school environment is rather like taking another individual's person- 
ality and trying to live by this vision. It is most difficult to 
experience a commitment to a personality or curriculum not your own. 

Five priorities for effective implementation of curriculum are 
suggested: a . j 

@ Reséarchers .and teachers shad create and use methodologies 

= identify conditions in the school environment that foster 
or hinder teacher effectiveness in implementing | curriculum. 
Then, by giving names to the conditions, it is possible to 
maintain surroundings that are positive and eliminate confines 
that are counter productive. 

® teachers and principals should insure that evaluation of teacher *, 

effectiveness includes how wel] teachers implement curriculum, 
including their ability to.make desirable alterations in the 
expressed curriculum so that. the school and classroom conditions 
better connect with -the academic and social strengths and 
weaknesses. of learners. : 

r ) Teachers and the principal should-establish and use procedures 
for reporting the difficulties they encountered when -imple- 


“menting .a curriculum. These reports about barriers would 
~ serve as information for mutual decisions to alter the 
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implementation strategies or adjust the nature of the curri- 
culum. Also, the successes they experience: should be ack- 
nowledged so that conditions that foster implementation can 
be noted. 
@ Teachers should call for decreased use of pre-packaged 
instructional materials (particylarly those produced by pub- 
, lishing companies) and increased use of teacher-made s 
Materials specifically designed for their students so that 
/@ sense of ownership of the curriculum is established. 


_@ Researchers and practitioners should devetép and use computer- 
a based record systems that provide teachers with easy access 


_, to information about cognitive and affective entry behaviors a Ny, 
of TESTERS: including. competency levels and learning styles. “hes 
re yh ' gee has gdh 


The ortorities presented above are, snot ,intended to be. seen as 
curriculum programs or as movements for reforming the eareiauluin: The, 
priorities about inquiry, policy, planning and implementation are pres 
necessary for yet orelintnary to progranis or reform movements: | 
Priorities serve as modest suggestions for future serine. that secure 
an inner strength for a school. We believe that schools must, reestab- 
"lish their capacity for.decision-making and program development so 
‘that the possibility for successful cuiMettnn improvement is jncreased. 

The priorities advanced here are intended to deveton a capacity for 
staffs in schools to determine and act on what needs to be done for 
“Linking the educational environment heh students and teachers, even 


with those who are now on the margins. f ae ie 


é 
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CLOSING Le 
By suggesting redirection for curriculum research and practice, 
we do not overlook. the periodic oe of curriculum. priorities, 


which resurface. in modified form to, ee and challenge prevailing 


modes of curriculum thought We recognize incremental ethos of, . 


: : c 
* ~*~. 
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curriculum change as well as the recurrent patterns of curriculum 
thought. Our emphasis is not on detailing a sweeping new image of — 
the school. Rather, we suggest actions that prepare school environ-. 
ments to enable programs planned by school personnel to succeed. We 
| ‘do not chit fo the school to produce some new outcome or to take si 
% _— | on an added responsibility. Instead, we look to the quality of the 
a tah . _ engagement between person and curriculum as the starting point for 
. ongoing inprovenent.. . 

We are seeking to discern an emerging pattern of thought and 
action at the end of an era that has emphasized redugtfonist, input- 
output oriented curriculum. Extending Alice Miel's spiral model of 

~ 


_  twentieth-century curriculum thought up to the 1980's, Figure 1 


graphically summarizes historic, recent and future curriculum trends. !5 oo 


In brief, previous periods of emphasis on societal expectations 
. 


“and the structure of the subject matter (that seem to have presaged | i 
the 1970! S concern . for ‘competencies and behavioral objectives): were 
fol lowed by eras. that ‘incorporated the more wholistic, person-centered 
_tone, of our environmentalist approach. ; Further, .the antecedents of our. 
~ interest in marginal individuals at anneal can be traced through the 
previous concern for the. "disadvantaged" back to the child-centered — 

3 eurvtenline focus. ‘It 1s not our purpose at: this ending point to detail 
all historic. parallels. It. is enough to call as we have for curriculum 
priorities that anticipate and influence, ‘the. gathering impetus that 

will ‘take us beyond minting competencies and basic skills. 

* Concern will continue to mount over the. performance of, students. 


However, it is now time to give. accordatit attention to’ ‘the school fenllty 


_ that hinders desired improvement or fosters desired results. We suggest 


=. curriculum 
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Figure 1 ; . 
ined ‘ 
. Patterns of Curriculum Thought 
\ 
™~ 4 ; 
- 1980's 
—curriculum as envirgnments for 
+ ™ learning cr 


‘marginal learners 
> i 


1920's 
competency- -based 


basic skills movement 
behavioral privaurae gn 


1960's 


_ curriculum for culturally ; 
; —disadvantaged . 
heal thy self- =concept 
1955 
curriculum as separate = 
disciplines 


individual excellence for__ 
the society + 


1950's. a a 
—mental -health curriculum 
personality theory 


. . 1940" Ss 

: _ sotiety-centered sure — 
intercultural education 
group dynamics ‘ 


1930's 

—— child-centered curriculum 
integration .movement 

. education of the gifted 
activity movement 
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before 1920. 
2 subject-centered currieulue —— 
scientific movement 

economy of time 
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that the momentum for future curriculum changés will come from inside 
the schools, particularly from “the margins. Views from this perspective 
reveal a landscape with better schools and increased learning. The 
“design and construction of this landscape will give direction to 
curriculum research and practice in the 19808—an era of curriculum 


as environments for learning. 
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